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Close as was the union between religion and conduct in the 
mind of Paul, we do him no wrong, rather set him in a truer 
light, by taking apart the ethical part of his creed. It forms 
the backbone of his character, no less than of his theology. The 
passion for righteousness of his early days never ceased to 
burn. It glowed with purer, stronger flame, the longer it 
burned. 

His conversion marked a change of belief and method, not a 
change of purpose. It was a new start in the old direction. 
He held on in quest of that betterment, the dream of his youth, 
which his Christian faith, bringing within reach, helped him to 
realize. And still we hear him in his later years, crying with 
unabated eagerness, "I press forward." 

R. B'ren. 

Birmingham. 

BOOK REVIEWS. 

Studies in Political and Social Ethics. By David G. 
Ritchie, M. A., LL. D. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1902. 

This book is a collection of eight papers all of which have ap- 
peared in some form in print before. Several of them have ap- 
peared in this Journal, while some have been published separ- 
ately as pamphlets. With few exceptions they were in the first 
instance written either for ethical societies or for societies with 
similar aims and of like popular constitution. The essays are 
therefore primarily intended for persons whose intellectual habits 
and aims are practical rather than speculative. The author states 
in his Preface that "anyone trained in philosophical studies who 
may look into this volume may, perhaps, have to be reminded that 
the essays and addresses, from the circumstances of their origin 
or first publication, are 'exoteric discourses.' " From the explana- 
tion which follows this description, it would seem that the author's 
aim in these chapters has been twofold. He has sought to steer 
clear of discussions on the philosophic basis or first principles of 
ethics and, on the other hand, to reach conclusions of practical 
value from premises with regard to which there is general agree- 
ment. Dr. Ritchie has realized his intention with complete suc- 
cess. The premises which he assumes as points of departure are 
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such that few would care to gainsay or deny. They consist of 
the principles which are embraced under the name "evolutionary 
utilitarianism" and which imply "that faith in the value and mean- 
ing of human society and human history which is implied in all 
serious political and social effort." We are of opinion that there is 
great need and ample room for books written from this standpoint. 
In an essay on "The scope and limits of the work of an Ethical So- 
ciety," ("Practical Ethics" chap. I) such a standpoint is defined 
with great care and clearness by the late Dr. Sidgwick, and its adop- 
tion is recommended in lectures and discussions where the primary 
aim is action rather than knowledge. The passage in which the 
writer just alluded to sums up his views seems to apply so 
well to the aims and methods of Dr. Ritchie's "Studies" that 
no apology is necessary for transcribing it. "The region in which 
we are to move I conceive as, philosophically, a middle region, the 
place of intermediate ethical generalization which we are content 
to conceive in a rough and approximate way, avoiding fundamen- 
tal controversies as far as we can ; while from a religious point of 
view it is a secular but not therefore irreligious region, in which 
we pursue merely mundane ends but yet not in a worldly spirit." 
("Practical Ethics," p. 15). 

The subjects which are discussed in the spirit and from the 
standpoint described in this quotation include some of the more 
interesting and familiar topics belonging to Sociology or Politics. 
The treatment is throughout lucid, suggestive, and extremely inter- 
esting. As we are told in the Preface, the same subject is often 
approached from various starting-points, so that the different pa- 
pers qualify or supplement one another. And although the titles 
of the various chapters suggest perhaps only a remote connection 
between their subjects, the presence of certain dominant ideas 
throughout gives to the book a real unity. 

The most important chapters in the book are chapters I, VII 
and VIII, which deal with "Social Evolution," "The Ultimate 
Value of Social Effort" and "Free Will and Responsibility" re- 
spectively. In these are found the ruling ideas which the re- 
maining chapters exemplify and impress in more concrete fashion. 

The first essay deals with the application of biological concep- 
tions to social phenomena. This is a subject which Dr. Ritchie 
has cleverly handled in some of his previous books. The chief 
interest of the present essay lies in the much needed correctives 
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which it supplies to the more vague and sweeping generalizations 
occurring in Mr. B. Kidd's "Social Evolution." 

Chapter VII contains the ruling thought of the book. Here 
the author states the case for a humanist position in ethics — i. e. 
the view that apart from all supernatural sanctions the individual 
ought to regulate his conduct by reference to what the highest 
well-being of the community requires. On this view the sanction 
of religion may be replaced by a "social faith" which is based 
partly on a knowledge of past history and partly on the actual 
intuitive solidarity of human beings. Such a faith, it is alleged, 
may be substituted without prejudice to the interests of morality, 
for the sanction of the old faith. It would perhaps be unfair to 
complain that Dr. Ritchie does not succeed in proving the com- 
plete adequacy of such a "social faith" to the needs of a moral 
life. Such a proof would require an appeal to metaphysics which 
he has decided to exclude from the discussion. A more relevant 
objection, though not one to which much importance can be at- 
tached, is that in stating the argument from history, the author 
seems to underrate the extent to which the humanitarian spirit, is 
itself the result of the very sanction, which it is, on the humanist 
view, made to replace. In this connection one may refer to the 
view of a writer whom we have already quoted. After tracing 
the development of the feeling of regard for humanity and of 
philanthropy in pre-Christian times, he adds — "still the utmost 
point that this development reached fell considerably short of the 
standard of Christian charity." (Sidgwick's "History of Ethics," 
p. 122). 

The life which is sustained and inspired by "social faith" is a 
life of active citizenship and of work done for the good of others. 
The practical realization of this faith and the conditions under 
which such realization is possible supply subjects for the remain- 
ing chapters of the book. If we except the chapter on "War and 
Peace," which was written for this Journal, Jan., 1901, these 
contain scarcely any controversial matter. The other subjects 
dealt with are "Equality," "Law and Liberty," "Civic Duties and 
Party Politics," "1792 — year 1." 

In the chapter on "War and Peace" the exposition seems at 
times wanting in clearness. The author does not distinguish be- 
tween two standpoints which it is important to keep apart — the 
standpoint of the historian and that of the statesman. The his- 
torian judges the moral character of events, including wars, after 
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they have occurred and in the light of their effects upon the de- 
velopment of civilization. The standpoint of the statesman, on 
the other hand, is prospective. He has as yet no results to guide 
him and he must decide without their aid. It may thus happen 
that each of two rival nations may claim to represent "the higher 
civilization." It does not therefore appear that Dr. Ritchie's cri- 
terion is of much value except for purposes of retrospective judg- 
ment. 

The closing chapter is on "Free Will and Responsibility." The 
discussion which contains an excellent refutation of indetermin- 
ism is subservient to the practical aim of the book. If the will is 
determined by motives and these in turn by the character and cir- 
cumstances of the individual, the importance of putting individu- 
als in good surroundings and of giving them strong motives to 
choose rightly is at once realized. 

All the essays are extremely interesting and fresh, and are 
written in a style that is always lucid, and often vivid and pi- 
quant. They are, moreover, pervaded by an irrepressible opti- 
mism which indicates the possession in a large measure by the 
author of the faith he so ably inculcates on others. 

W. Jenkyn Jones. 
University College, Aberystwyth. 



Democracy and the Organization of Political Parties : By 
M. Ostrogorski. Two volumes. Translated from the French 
by Frederick Clarke, M. A., with a Preface by the Right Hon. 
James Bryce, M. P. London : Macmillan & Co., 1902. Pp. lviii, 
627, 793- 

It would be difficult to improve upon the criticism of this re- 
markable book, which Mr. Bryce has contributed by way of a pre- 
face. Mr. Bryce does ample justice to its merits. M. Ostrogorski 
has filled a gap in political science. There was room for a treatise 
which should take Party Organization and Party Machinery for 
its specific subject, and should endeavor to treat these phenomena 
of modern politics "with a fullness commensurate to the im- 
portance of the part which they play to-day in modern govern- 
ments." The systems of Party Organization in America and in 
Great Britain "have now found in M. Ostrogorski a singularly 
painstaking and intelligent student." It is indeed a sociological 
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